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THE GIRCULAR 
flas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
aad the Socialism of the Primitive Church, Its aim, however, 
i8 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Treaus—Free, to those who choose to recvive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
as a copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘*‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
[tis supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dar.y Retiatous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es,and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
tevenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





Che Oneida Communi 
be Oneida Communty, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
inen3; Enameled Traveling-Bags ; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for-the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
aensation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing miny new and interesting 
Conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
should acquaint them 











tional bisis, and prospects of 

selves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norns. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


Y= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 


Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the! ‘ l 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts | A Daily Press, divorced from 


of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tur Crectiar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 

going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 

abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 


tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 





Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


ted to God. 





Mammon, and devo-! 
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The Second Coming of Christ. 
No. V. 
V. NATURE OF THE SECOND COMING. 


It can be proved by many examples, 
that popular anticipations, and even the 
calculations of the learned, are not safe 
guides to an understanding of the nature 
of events predicted in the Bible. Take 
a case already referred to, that of the 
mission of John the Baptist. The pre- 
diction concerning him was, “ Behold I 
will send you Elijah the prophet, before 
the coming of that great and dreadful 
day of the Lord.” This was written 
some hundreds of years before the ap- 
pearance of John, and doubtless had been 
a subject of much meditation and calcu- 
lation among the Jews, both learned and 
unlearned ; and yet after John had fin- 
ished his ministry with greut notoriety, 
and with the credit of being “a prophet 
indeed,” even Christ’s own disciples 
asked, “‘Why say the scribes that Elias 
must first come ?”—a question that shows 
they had not yet recognized John as the 
Elias. Christ’s answer, while it une- 
quivocally settles the question as to the 
true application of the prophecy, holds 
up to view the blindness of the “ scribes,” 
in terms that are fitted to humble and 
warn the students of prophecy in all gen- 
erations. “J say wnto you that Llias is 
already come, AND THEY KNEW HIM NOT, 
and have done unto him whatsoever they 
listed.” Matt. 17: 12. Christ also him- 
self, in the mode of his first coming, 
wholly disappointed the expectations 
which the Jews had formed concerning 
him, from the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

It would not therefore be a strange 
thing, if it should be found that the 
Second Coming was an event very differ- 
ent from the conceptions of it, whether 
popular or learned, which men have gained 
by private interpretations of prophecy.— 
Christ may have come at the time ap- 
pointed, though the scribes “knew him 
not.” Taking the caution of past exam- 
ples, we will not assume that he did not 
come, because popular anticipations were 
not fulfilled ; but rather that those an- 
ticipations were false, and wholly unwor- 
thy to be placed in the balance against 
the credit of those plain predictions which, 
as we have seen, appointed the time.— 
At the outset of our inquiry concerning 
the nature of the Second Coming, we are 
bound to take for granted that it was an 
event which, though it may not have 
been recognized by external historians, 
was not inconsistent with the true history 
of the external events which followed the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 


This assumption leads us at once to the 
general conclusion—that the Second 
Coming was an event inthe spiritual, 
and not in the natural world. Let us 
see, then, if Christ’s own language does 
not warrant and require this conclusion. 
Before his description of his coming, in 


it, thus: “If they shall say to you, Be- 
hold he is in the desert ; go not torth: 
Behold, he is in the secret chambers ; 
believe it not. For as the lightning 
cometh out of the cast, and shineth even 
unto the west, so shall also the coming of 
the Son of man be.” Matt. 24: 26, 27. 
The contrast here presented, is evidently 
that between the limited presence of the 
impostors that were to be sought for in 
the desert and secret chuinbers, and the 
extended presence of the Son of man in 
his coming. He was to be looked for, 
not as a material and circumscribed body, 
but as an all-pervading essence; not to 
be found by searching here or there, but 
to be seen every where. And this is the 
very distinction between bodily and spir- 
itual presence, Says Paul, “Zhough J 
be absent in the flesh, yet Lam with you 
in the spirit, joying and beholding your 
order.” Col. 2: 5. Here we have the 
omnipresence of the spirit, in contrast 
with the limited presence of the material 
form. Christ’s caut:on, then, amounts 
to this :—“Aly coming will be in that 
world where I can be like the lightning, 
omnipresent—the world of souls.” 

This exposition of Matt. 24: 26, 27, 
is fully confirmed by a parallel passage 
in Luke 17: 20—24, This same com- 
parison of Christ’s coming, to the light- 
ning, is there introduced thus: ‘* When 
he was demanded of the Pharisees, when 
the kingdom of God should come, he an- 
swered them, and said, The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation; |i. e. 
in such a manner as to be observed with 
the eyes;| neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or, Lo there! for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you,” Put- 
ting these passages together, (and they 
clearly belong together,) we see that 
Christ did not teach that his coming 
would be like the lightning in respect to 
outward visibility, but simply in respect 
to its extended presence. That presence 
was to be looked for in the kingdom that 
is within. It is manifest, then, that 
Christ’s predictions in the 24th of Mat- 
thew, figurative and mystical as they are, 
are accompanied by such explanations 
and cautions as leave no reasonable ex- 
cuse for the error of those who under- 
stand them in a literal and material sense, 
and look for his coming in the outward 
world. 

If we bear in mind the theory with 
which we commenced, viz., that the judg- 
ment of the Second Coming was for the 
subjects of the first gospel, we shall see 
there was a necessity that the principal 
sphere of its manifestation should be in 
the spiritual world. That evil genera- 
tion, which grew ripe in iniquity, under 
the ministry of John and of Christ, and 
on which Christ declared should come all 
the righteous blood shed from the foun- 
dation of the world, the crucifiers of 
Christ and the persecutors of the church 
at Jerusalem, had doubtless chiefly pass- 
ed away, before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. So also had by far the greater 





the 24th of Matthew, he speaks particu- 
larly of the mode of it, and cautions his 
disciples against delusion in relation to 


part of the righteous followers of Christ. 
Moreover there is evidence that a large 
portion of the subjects of the first gospel, 
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were the spirits of the previous dead.— 
1 Peter 4: 6. So that nearly all the prin- 
cipal actors in the drama which termina- 
ted in the Second Coming, were already 
within the veil, and there, of course, was 
the fitting place for the denowement. A 
remnant, it is true, both of the believers 
and the rejecters of Christ in his first 
coming, remained on earth, and also a 
whole generation of their descendants, to 
whom in a secondary manner the judy- 
ment of the Second Coming pertained. 
But as the spiritual world was neverthe- 
less the main scene of action, the appro- 
priate commencement of the judgment to 
this secondary remnant, was a summons 
to that scene : and that summons, to the 
righteous, was the instantaneous change 
from a mortal to an immortal state, by 
which they were introduced to the per- 
sonal presence of the Lord; to the 
wicked, it was death, by the sword, pes- 
tilence and famine. 

But here let it be observed by way of 
caution, that in placing the Second Com- 
ing in the spiritua] and not in the nat- 
ural world, we give no place to that fool- 
ish unbelief which conceives of nothing 
but ensubstantial and shadowy existences 
and events, as pertaining to that world. 
To some minds, we may seem to belittle 
the glorious appearing of Christ, by re- 
ferring it to the world of souls instead of 
the world of bodies ; for it is fashionable 
to regard things spiritual and invisible, 
as little more than things visionary and 
poetical. But in our philosophy, mind is 
more truly a substantial entity than mat- 
ter, and there is less of poetical nothing- 
ness in the spiritual than in the natural 
world. With these views, if we would 
magnify the coming of the Lord, we must 
refer it to a spiritual sphere. We meas- 
ure the greatness of the event thus: As 
the body is to the soul, so was the awful 
overthrow of Jerusalem to the Second 
Coming of Christ. The slaughter of eleven 
hundred thousand Jews, was the bodily 
representative, the visible and inferior 
index, of that spiritual judgment in 
which “the kings of the earth, and the 
great men, and the rich men, and the 
chief captains and the mighty men, and 
every bondman and every freeman, hid 
themselves in the dens and rocks of the 
mountains, and said to the mountains, 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of 
Him that sitteth on the throne, and from 
the wrath of the Lamb: for the great 
day of his wrath is come.” 

{t will be objected to these views of 
the spirituality of Christ’s Second Com- 
ing, that the prediction was, “every eye 
shall see him.” Rev. 1:7. We may 
answer this objection in three ways— 

1. By referring to the circumstances 
and context of the prediction. John is 
addressing the churches; and after speak- 
ing of the grace and glory which Christ 
had conferred on them, he says—‘“‘Behold 
he cometh with clouds; and every eye 
shall see him.” This is naturally to be 
interpreted as a glorious promise to those 
ehom he addresed; as if he had said, 
Christ has washed us from our sins, and 
has made us kings and priests,—now he is 
coming personally, and we shall all see 
him. He adds, “and they also which 
pierced him;” which implies that the 
wicked were not included in the preceding 
statement. 

2. The language of John is necessarily 

[Continued on last page.] 


One by One. 


_ 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going ; 
Do not strive to grasp them al!. 
One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 
One by one, (bright gifts from Heaven,) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 
Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 
One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 
One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 
Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 
See how small each moment’s pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
So each day begin again. 
ivery hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear ; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 
Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 
Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 
Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 
[Adelaide Anne Proctor. 
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Criticism. 





It has been heretofore mentioned that Criti- 
cism is an institution with us; is in fact the only 
system of government that we have. Its advan- 
tages are so manifest, that we are disposed to 
hope for its introduction sometime into general 
society, as a new and improved mode of culture. 
For however its personal application may be 
viewed, the practical effects of it, we think, will 
commend themselves to all persons of good sense. 
Asa means of improvement and education among 
our own people, it is invaluable. Embracing in 
its operation, praise, as wellas censure of char- 
acter, there is no lkelihood that it will ever 
come into disuse among us. The mere subjec- 
tion of ourselves to criticism, is but a one-sided 
view of the matter. There are two partics con- 
cerned—the party that is criticised, and the par- 
ty that criticises. To the individual criticised, 
there is sometimes suffering: but the other party 
is exercising a privilege. The faults of a person 
may be annoying; and then freedom of speech 
in a good spirit, that will break up their faults, is 
a great privilege. Thus criticism is appreciated 
by all as one of the rights of freemen. It is sim- 
ply the carrying out of the principle of “ individ- 
ual sovereignty,” thatis thought so much of in 
some quarters. For clearly, if a man claims the 
right to do as he pleases, he must, on the same 
principle, allow others the right to tell him what 
they think of his actions. And then the defini- 
tion of this ordinance as embracing the commen- 
dation of good, as wellas the censure of evil, is 
no small item in its favor. ‘The same critical 
acumen that will detect discords, is also sensitive 
to the beauties of character; so that a person’s 
power of censure, is also a measure of his faculty 
for appreciating the good. 

Criticism may be conceived of as a plow and 
harrow to the understanding and heart. As the 
plow and the harrow break up the turf, turn up 
the subsoil, and mellow the ground for the re- 
ception of seed, so criticism operates as a prepa- 
ration of the heart for the reception of truth- 
Administered with sincerity, and in a spirit of 
love, its natural effect is to produce brokenness of 
heart, and true humility: qualities that are es- 
sential, if we would be recipients of God’s love 
and truth. We imagine the principle of spiritual 
philosophy is not appreciated, as it will sometime 
be, that the condition of the heari determines the 
penetration of the understanding. But this is 
implied in the statement of Christ, that “If any 
man will do the will of God, he shall know of 
the doctrine ;” as much as to say that spiritual 
discrimination and the discovery of doctrinal 
truth, are dependent upon the state of the heart 
toward God. Indeed, we have ascertained by 





much experience, that the presentation of any 
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amount of light and truth, may fail to produce of to give to them—neighbors equally 
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the anticipated good results, in the cases of such nate, and with whom the s/arration is merely a 
as are afflicted with hardness of heart and en- | question of but a few days longer: while still 
shrouded in egotism. And this softness of the other thousands, if not at once relieved, must 
character and preparation of the heart toward | perish from hunger, or the diseares that follow in 
God, is what our system of personal criticism is its train. Some have «lready died, others are 
directly calculated to produce. It tends to hum- | still dying ; while the hours grow darker and the 


ble and mortify the pride of human nature, and 
lead man into sympathy with Christ, who is 
meek and lowly in heart; and so operates direct- 
ly to improve the spiritual eyesight. Its tenden- 
cy is to put persons upon self-examination, and 
awaken them to a sense of their responsibility to 
God. It summons them to do the will of God: 
and when its operation is effectual in that direc- 
tion, we may expect that they will ‘‘ know of the 
doctrine.” 

It is customary in the churches, when they 
wish to promote a revival of religion, to exhort 
people to a preparatory course of self examina- 
tion. This is good as far as it gocs. But it 
should not stop here. People cannot examine 
themselves with any degree of thoroughness by 
mere self-inspection. Mutual criticism is the 
only thorough way. We know it is common for 
people to suppose that they know their own 
hearts. But their neighbors are likely to know 
them better. There is hardly a child, but could 
help those with whom he is acquainted to self- 
examination. Ifa speck gets into our eye, an- 
other person will find it and relieve us better 
than we can help ourselves. It is oftentimes so 
with faults in our character. Our worst, and 
most subtle faults are those that others can 
see more readily than ourselves. So we should 
say, if people really wish to know their own faults 
and to goon from self-examination to thorough 
repentunce, let them ask another to help them. 
Burns says: 


**O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion.”—-.. 


Meaning of Tribulation. 





God’s plan in dealing with us, toa great ex- 
tent turns on this principle—that spirits which 
have faith can do things that spirits which have 
not faith cannot do ; so that if he puts us in cir- 
cumstances where the additional power that faith 
gives is required—sets before us things which 
without faith we cannot do—then that part of our 
life which has faith will go one way, and the dead, 
unbelieving part will go the other; they cannot 
go together in that spot; and they must part com- 
pany. Judgment and separation take place, and 
we get ridof our enemies, It is the mercy of God 
to us, where we are mixed up with unbelieving 
spirits, to set before us things which we cannot 
do without faith; so that that part of us which 
has faith, will step out and separate itsclf, and 
the other part will die. This is the meaning of 
tribulation. Tribulation decomposes us, as it 
were, and extracts from the compound that which 
has life in it—faith—and sends off the rest; and 
this process is repeated until we are wholly pu- 
rified. When we get into a pinch where we are 
beyond the range of possibility for the flesh to get 
along, the true life in us holds on its way steadily ; 
and in the end we are a great deal better off than 
we were before. 





Famine in Kansas. 

In consequence of the unprecedented drouth 
which so long prevailed in Kansas, especially in 
the southern part, and which is said to have con- 
tinued upwards of fourteen months, great destitu- 
tion exists in a large portion of that territory.— 
Thousands of its inhabitants have left for other 
parts, and large numbers more must either leave 
or starve, unless charitable aid is shortly afforded 
them. 

Mr. Tuappevs Hyatt, who is now acting as 
agent in behalf of the suffering people of Kansas 
lately visited the territory, at the instance of the 
benevolent in the Eastern States, traveling over 
a large extent of the region of drouth, and convers- 
ing with great numbers of the citizens, with a 
view to ascertain the precise condition of affairs. 
In a pamphlet on the subject lately issued at 
Washington, Mr. Hyatt says: 

‘Of over a hundred thousand people upon Kan- 
sas soil six months ago, at least one fourth or one 
third have left ; of the remainder it is safe to say 
that forly thousand at this moment see nothing 
but exodus or starvation at the end of the sixty 
days now just before them; from ten to twenty 
thousand look with only despairing eyes upon 
November; thousands cannot subsist a munth 
longer unaided; other thousands are living upon 
the little which the neighbors deprive themselves 


days wax longer for the living, to whom relief 
comes not, and whose eyes are aching with watch. 
ings for the succor that delays.” 

Associated with Mr. Hyatt, are Gen. Pomeroy, 
of northern Kansas, and Judge Arny of southern 
Kansas, as agents for the relief of the suffering 
settlers. Ina report made by Judge Arny, con- 
cerning the nature and extent of the destitution 
which prevails, and showing the effect of the 
terrible drouth which has brought so much mis. 
ery to the settlers, it is stated that in one town- 
ship in Shawnee county, with a population of 254, 
only 92 bushels of corn were raised the past sea- 
son! Last year the crop was 30,760 bushels.— 
Of wheat for the same year there were harvested 
1,650 bushels; this year 10! Of potatoes in 
1859, 2,715 bushels; in 1860, 15! In this town- 
ship the cash on hand is $348, and thirty-three 
families have no money atall. They have on 
hand—old corn and meal—604 bushels; flour, 
2,065 pounds. This constitutes their only * wall 
to keep gaunt famine out.” 

In another section lying in Butler, Hunter, 
and Otoe counties, having a population of 909, 
there were but 20 bushels of corn harvested, and 
three fourths of the people are without money, 
clothes or provisions. Besides this, many families 
have been deprived of their last cow by a disease 
called the Spanish fever, which has widely pre- 
vailed in the teritory. 

To further the object of sending relief to the 
destitute Kansas settlers, an arrangement has 
been effected with the railroads, by which al! 
produce and supplies shipped to Pomeroy and Ma- 
hen, receivers at Atchinson, Kansas, will be for- 
warded at reduced rates. Mr. Hyatt, of New-York 
city, is designated as the proper person to whom 
to apply for information respecting the manner of 
sending either money or supplies to tne receivers 
in Atchinson. 





From Europe. 


The latest accounts from Europe state that 
another engagement had taken place between the 
troops of the King of Naples and the Piedmon- 
tese, half way between Teano and Sessa. It is 
reported to have resulted in the defeat of the 
Neapolitans, who, leaving many prisoners, fell back 
upon Garigliano. Victor Emanuel was expected 
to enter Naples on the 30th of October, and great 
preparations were being made there for his recep- 
tion. On the 27th, the Sardinian flotilla can- 
nonaded the Royalists near Gaéta. The French 
Admiral dispatched a frigate to stup the firing.— 
Admiral Bersono retired and returned to Naples, 
expressing regret at the conduct of the French. 
The result of the voting in the Kingdom of Na- 
ples, on the question of annexation to Sardinia, 
so far as returns had been received, is stated to 
be as follows: Yeas, 1,102,499; Nays, 9,371. 

Very active warlike preparations were going 
forward in France, but the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs had pronounced against France taking part 
in any new conflict between Sardinia and Austria. 

Prince Metternich, of the Austrian Cabinet. 
had explained to the French Government the 
present policy of Austria: that internal reforms 
would be carried out with sincerity ; that she 
will maintain her line of defensive policy ; and 
that the present armaments and concentration of 
troops in Venetia have no other object than for 
repelling any attack. 

The German journals pronounce the Warsaw 
Conference a failure. 





Matters of Mention. 


.---His Excellency, Gov. Morgan, has appoin- 
ted Thursday, the 29th inst., as a day of Thapks- 
giving in this State, The same day is to be vb- 
served we believe by the respective States of 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Iowa. 

-++-'The latest advices from Australia report 
an increasing excitement on account of new gold 
discoveries. In the mines of Kiundra a nugget 
had been found weighing twenty-seven pounds. 
ten inches long, five in breadth, from two to three 
inches thick, and supposed to be the largest yet 
found. The excited people were crowding inte 
the gold-fields, despite the deep snow which cov- 
ered the ground and the scarcity of provisions, 





which must hare led to the loss of innumerable 
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lives through famine, but for the energetic resolu- 
tion of a considerable body of Chinese immigrants, 
who had undertaken the difficult task of bringing 
up provisions on their backs, across tracks of 
snowy desert, impassable by ponies or anything 
but Chinamen. Another nugget. weighing 834 
ounces, had been found at Ballarat, the golden 
monster being shaped like a leg of mutton.— Ere. 
Post. 

...-Among the novelties of English mechanics) 
which can now be obtained of the London ivstru- 
ment makers, is a mercurial clock,made on the 
principle of the common hour-glass. A tube simi- 
lar to that of the barometer, contains a smaller 
tube, close@ by a cork. The quicksilver presses 
the air from one tube into the other through the 
cork, and an index indicates the hour. It runs 
for twenty hours, after which, like the hour-glass, 
it must be reversed. 

.---Similar to the foregoing, in its object, is a 
portable sun-diat, recently patented in Berlin. It 
consists of a hollow metallic hemisphere, repre- 
senting, in its shape, the visible firmament. By 
means of a pendulum and a sort of meridian circle, 
it may be so placed at any moment, in the sun- 
shine, as to indicate the hour and minute of the 
day. 
strange incident: ‘‘A young farmer, named Jay, 
of St. Cryan, near Meaux, went into a wood to 
collect leaves of a nut tree for his oxen. He be- 
gan beating down the leaves with a long stick 
and before long was enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
which produced such a violent cough that he was 
obliged to return home. His face, hands, and 
neck soon became covered with pimples, he hada 
violent fever, and insupportable itching. He tried 
various remedies, but they produced no effect, 
and he was at last obliged to send for a physician. 
The latter did all that science could suggest, but 
in a few hours the patient expired. It turned out 
that the farmer had disturbed a nest of the insect 
called, by French naturalists, the Bombyx pro- 
cessionnaire, which is very venomous, and which 
places its eggs in the midst of a sort of dust.— 
This dust, which is very volatile, causes ulcera- 
tions in the skin of man, and is most dangerous 
when it enters the respiratory organs. 


....We learn from the Zoronto Leader that 
some parts of Canada were visited by another 
violent shock of an earthquake on Saturday mor- 
ning the 27th ult. “It was sufficiently powerfu! 
to knock down stoves, and even dishes from the 
shelves of some of the houses. The noise accom- 
panying it was like that of distant thunder.” 

....The Chicago Times, says that a “fatal 
throat disease among childzen is making fearful 
ravages in various parts of Northern Illinois. It 
proves fatal in nearly every case, the physicians 
being unable to effectually treat the malady.” 

...-Intelligence has been received from Dr. 
Hayes, commander of the Arctic Expedition.— 
He had arrived at Uppernavik, the port nearest 
the field of his labor. 

...-91,773 emigrants have landed at New- 
York since the beginning of the year—-being an 
increase of 1,797 in comparison with last year. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Wednesday Evening, Nov. 7.—Criticism of 
Mrs. A. Among other things she was thought 
to give too much attention to dress—-was peculiar 
and eccentric in her fashions, thus attracting un- 
due attention, &c.; whereupon the following re- 
marks occurred. The more simple and unpre- 
tending we can be in our dress, the more popular 
and acceptable we are in the Community ; the 
less direct notice we attract by our dress, the bet- 
ter. Itis well for persons to cultivate a degree 
of independence in this respect. Slovenliness on 
the one side, and an adherence to bad fashions in 
the world on the other, are alike despicable. An 
eye for the beautiful and what is truly becoming, 
should be cultivated. When a dress is proved to 
be such, then go for it; whether it is in the fash- 
ion or out of the fashion. The spirit that wishes 
to show off in dress, reminds one of the anecdote 
tuld by the sailor who happened to be thrown 
among barbarians. Having a pair of old slippers, 
one of the natives begged them of him, thinking 
them to be something particularly fine: so on 
great occasions he would strut about with the 
old slippers strung around his neck! So much 
for the vanity of human nature. 

Friday, 9.—3. W. N. gave a brief discourse on 
the art of writing. It was more particularly for 
the benefit of the young whose hand writing is as 
yet unformed. Three things are essential. Ist. 


The true curve, instead of angles. 2. Parallel 
strokes above and below the line. 3d. Every let- 
ter, great and small respectively, should be made 
of an even hight, parallel to each other. An ob- 
servance of these general directions, it was thought 
would enable any one in a little while, to acquire 
a fair hand. Some illustrations were given on 
the blackboard by different individuals, both in- 
structive and amusing. 

Sunday, 11.—“‘ Fourth Home Concert.” This 
concert proved on the whole to be more enter- 
taining than its predecessors. The programme 
was as follows: 


1. The Echo-horn Chorus, * Ivis. 
2. Anvil Chorus—trio for piano, Verdi. 
3. Switzer’s Song of Home— duett. 
4. ** By the Sad Sea Waves”— 
quartette, . ‘ Benedict. 
5. Orleans Waltz—flute, piano and guitar. 
6. «Why do the Swallows change their Home ?” 
7. ** Wings of a Dove,”—solo, (sacred.) 
8. ** Gently Sighs the Breeze,” Glover. 
9. Swiss Air—violin and piano, Praeger. 
10. Spinning Lesson—quartette. 
11. ** Mary of Argyle”—solo, Scotch. 


12. ** Fine old English Gentleman ”--solo. 

13. ‘Old Rosin the Bow,” with variations--piano. 

The whole concluded with the performances of 
the self-styled ‘‘ European Virtuosos,” during 
which the performers “ performed,’’ and the au- 
dience laughed. 

Speaking of music, we are reminded of a re- 
mark made by one of our members a day or two 
since, viz., that with usasa Community, relig- 
ion stood first, business second, and music third, 
in the scale of importmce ; and it will not answer 
to confound this arrangement in practice. If we 
do, things will go wrong with us. Of all the 
fine arts” cultivated by us, undoubtedly music 
stands first; nevertheless, there are other things 
which claim our attention before this. Our sal- 
vation in Christ, and absolute union with him, 
are superior to all things else. Indeed, the true 
function of both music and business, is to act as 
contributors to that end. Herein is the true or- 
der of lhfe as we view it. 





Hints on Writing. 





[We published in our last paper some good sug- 
gestions from Emerson on the subject of Expres- 
sion. We present below some hints on writing 
from an unpublished Home-Talk by “J. H. N.,” 
given several years ago, when we were engaged 
in publishing the semi-weekly Circular at Brook- 
lyn. The view taken, it will be noticed, makes 
no account of a common egotistical objection, that 
a certain amount of talent or literary acquirement 
beyond what is possessed by the objector, is 
necessary, before he or she can expect to write 
acceptably. The faith doctrine and practice in this 
matter, by leading to true humility and simplicity, 
removes the temptations to egotism in both di- 
rections: while it reduces any tendency to boast- 
ing, by shutting all up to the “hearing of faith,” 
it also opens the door to all believers, by teaclh- 
ing that ‘‘ out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings” in attainment, God can and does utter him- 
self. We hope to see these hints bearing such 
fruit among our readers as we can present from 
time to time in the paper for the edification of 
all.] 


I believe that we shall yet be good writers 
all round. But this faculty is to come by faith; 
not by works of the will, but by the hearing of 
faith ; and all the criticism which can be ap- 
plied in our practice from time to time, will 
not succeed except as we are rooted and groun- 
ded in faith—faith in God, that takes hold on 
such a passage as this: ‘‘ Take no thought 
how, or what ye shall speak: for it shall be 
given yon in that same hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” 
That is an injunction that was given to ordina- 
ry men—common sort of folks—men who had 
very little chance to make attainment in litera- 
ture. God did not rely on any natural talent 
or genius for the utterance of his truth, but 
introduced a new motor—-a spiritual instinct. 

This is our hope ; and we must rely upon 
it. It is just as valuable now, as it was in the 
time of Christ ; and my apprehension is, that 
the difficulty with persons in the way of hitting 
the mark, and being successful and correct in 
writing, is not so much ignorance, or lack of 
practice or personal opportunity, as it is the 
presence in them of so much attainment and 


Faith in this case, operates as a lubricating 
element, which will give you good taste and 
make you write correctly. It is not ignorance, 
or lack of personal faculty which obstructs you, 
but it is a lack of a clear medium, which is at- 
tained by simple, childlike trust in God. 1 
recommend all to apply this doctrine of faith 
to the matter of writing,—-both as to thought 
and style. Be patient, and keep your eye in 
that direction, and labor, and wriggle along, 
till you find out the way to write to suit God. 
There is not so much difficulty in writing to 
suit men; but make up your minds that you 
will write to suit God. And two things are 
necessary in order to do that. One is, that 
you keep yourself ina simple, prayerful atti- 
tude, that will let the Spirit of Truth pervade 
your faculties, so that the good taste of God 
shall always be upon you as an instinct. The 
second thing to be done in furtherance of that 
instinct, is, that you satisfy yourself. Never 
hurry over things that you are not satisfied 
with. 

Here you may learn from practice in music. 
There are two things to be attended to in 
practicing music. One is, to get free and 
rapid execution, so that you can read notes 
well; and then to match that, is wanted good 
taste that will note minutely what you do--a 
good ear, and faithfulness to a good ear.— 
Write as you have a mind to. ‘ But let all 
things be done unto edification.” Let us cul- 
tivate a good taste in regard to execution. I 
have faith that we shall do this. I believe 
there is a power coming down upon us that 
will lubricate all minds and make us successful. 
I believe in this matter we can get good in- 
stinets, and can be faithful to them; and learn 
to make music with God. We must consider 
ourselves in a school for this purpose ; not feel 
that we are before the public, but writing for 
our own improvement. Our primary object is 
improvement : not to encourage the proselyting 
spirit in us, but to save our own souls, and im- 
prove our own minds. 

Our business is to be servants of the word of 
God--to be able to say as Christ said, ‘** The 
words which I speak unto you are not mine, 
but his that sent me.” ‘* As the Father said 
unto me, so I speak.” That was Christ’s stan- 
dard ; and it is ours. ‘He had a peculiar 
method of using his faculty of expression—his 
speech——that is described in that language.— 
He received the word from the Father, and 
passed it on; and yet not in the mechanical 
way that these rapping mediums do. The word 
came through his own understanding ; his un- 
derstanding was not made a mere mechanical 
medium ; but it appreciated, and was delighted 
with the word that came to him. He was 
always open to his Father ; and the impressions 
that came to him from the Father, entered in- 
to chemical combination with his mind and 
spirit ; the word of the Father became bis word, 
He digested it, and it came forth from him as 
identificd with the Father. 

It should be our ambition to work up through 
all obstructions, into this same free communica- 
tion with the Father and the Son, and the 
heavenly church, so that their impressions shall 
enter into combination with us in the same 
way. 
speak under the parrot-like philosophy of these 
mediums, that make themselves mere mechani- 


the word that Christ gives us must become our 
word. God wants us to be mediums in the way 
that will make bis word most effectual ; and 
that will be by its being appreciated, digested, 
and worked out in ourselves, and spoken as our 


of God. 
I would suggest, is, that we learn to watch.— 
There is a good deal said about watching, in 


the New Testament. The direction there con- 


pray, and then watch-—watch unto prayer, and 
for the fulfillment of prayer. 








habit, which they have acquired in the world. 


own words; and at the same time as the words|is to you. 
The art of writing lies, more than any where 
Now as to the methods of training ourselves | else, in the art of drawing likenesses—in tak- 
to the proper state of receptivity. One thing|ing your idea, and giving a correct likeness of 

it. . ? 


it is to seek truly to represent God—learn to 
watch—to lie in wait--to wait on the Lord in 
expectation, and with a spirit that is generally 
interested in the Lord's purposes, and ready to 
seize any word that comes forth from him.— 
This state of mind can be cultivated, until it 
becomes a very attractive and entertaining one. 
It is much like fishing. In fishing, you sit in- 
tently watching your line. Thus God com- 
municates with us in a way that requires us to 
watch attentively ; and if he is disciplining us 
in this way, we may be sure it is for our good ; 
and we shall learn to appreciate it. It is ex- 
cellent discipliue to our spirits in sincerity, pa- 
tience, and faith. The Lord’s eye is not on 
the material profits, but on the discipline and 
education there is in it. We shall find that 
this is our universal destiny, as you may say, 
to be fishermen—fisheormer towards God in the 
art of catching his word, and fishermen toward 
the world in saving men and doing good ; and 
in all the affairs of life this principle has to be 
carried out. 

This is a principle that will guide us in seek- 
ing our education ; it will bring us into the state 
where Christ was, when he said, “ As the 
Father hath said unto me, so I speak.” Then 
subordinately to that, this principle will guide 
us iu reference to communication with the 
spirit world. 
the same principle into our dealings with one 
We should cultivate among ourselves 


There is also an extension of 


another. 
& community, spirit in regard to ideas—get rid 
of worldly jealousy in regard to originality 
and independence. A state of mind corres- 
ponding to this principle of “ speaking as we 
hear,”’ will not only make us flexible and docile 
to the spirit of heaven, fully and clearly ex- 
pressing the things that God gives us, but 
will also make us facile in receiving from 
others—rapid and dexterous in receiving ideas 
that another gives us. This faculty is very 
necessary to the unity of our testimony. | 
imagine, this subordirate faculty of learning to 
speak what another dictates—to write accord- 
ing to another’s miad—must be cultivated to a 
great extent in some of these large newspaper 
offices, so that a general editor can keep charge 
of the entire tone of his paper. He must be 
constantly telling pecple what to write—and 
they must learn to be receptive to his ideas.-— 
That kind of discipline is simply what is neces- 
sary to our own unity with one another, that 
we may all be subject to the same influence 
and seek the same things—‘ with one mind 
und one mouth glorify God.” The cultivation 
of this faculty of getting into consultation and 
community with one another, both as to mat- 
ter and manner, will effectually co-operate with 
our cultivation of the higher faculty of impres- 
sibility to the heavenly spirit. 

We need not be concerned as to how our 

paper will affect or suit the world. Our am- 
bition is turned in the opposite direction from 
that. We are to make the best paper with 
reference to its acceptance with God. God has 
his eye on the salvation of the world ; and it 
will be a matter of course that if it is accepta- 
ble with him, it will be effectual in the wor!d. 

I am certain that if we have an idea that is 


interesting to us, we can express it and make it 
That is true inspiration: we must not] as interesting to others as it is to ourselves. The 
true expression of that idea is predestined—it 
is somewhere, and we can find it. 
cal telegraphs of spiritual communication, but| just objected, you have a clear idea--an out- 
line of a subject flash across your mind—-but 
when you attempt to fill it up to make a piece 
of it, it will vanish ; I say, do not try to fill 
it up——put down your outline. 
make it more interesting to your reader s than it 


If, as one 


Don’t try to 


These outline articles are the best. 


* * « 


There is a great deal in ignoring time, and 


making up our minds that things once printed 
stantly is, to look to God for all things—+to|on us, are printed there for ever, and cannot be 
burned out, 
So the true part | you cannot inimediately express, still keep your 
of the servant of the Lord, is not to seek wis- | first love on it, be faithful to it, and sometime or 


If an idea has got into you that 





dom of his own, and puff himself abroad, but! other, you will be able to express it. 
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(Continued from second page.) 
limited by the pature of the subject con- 
cerning which he speaks; and since 
Christ was a spiritual and not a material 
being, the meaning of the apostle must 
he, “every spiritual eye shall see him.” 
The nature even of Christ’s body, after 
his resurrection, was such that his ap- 
pearance to his disciples, is in all cases 
described in the very terms that are used 
in relation to the appearances of angels. 
When they were assembled together, and 
the “doors were shut,’ suddenly he 
“ stood in their midst ;” and in like man- 
ner he “vanished out of their sight.”— 
When he walked with them, “their eyes 
were holden and they knew him not.” In 
several instances he is said to have “ ap- 
peared to them;”. and when he ascended 
up, “behold two men stood by them in 
white apparel.” (See Mark 16: 9—14, 
Luke 24: 16, 31, 36, John 20: 18—26, 
21:1, Acts 1:10.) In all this it is evi- 
dent that Christ, after his resurrection, 
had the nature of angels ; and the per- 
ceptions of those who saw him were not 
natural, but spiritual. His appearance 
was, in proper language, a vision, and 
none saw him but those whose spiritual 
eyes wereopened. Stephen, “being full 
of the Holy Ghost, saw Jesus standing at 
the right hand of God ;” (Acts 7: 55 ;) 
and he saw him because he was full of 
the Holy Ghost, and not with his nat- 
ural eyes ; for the others saw nothing.— 
So Paul saw Jesus Christ and talked with 
him, when those that were with him saw 
no man, and heard not the voice. (See 
and compare Acts 9: 7, 22: 9, 18, 1 Cor, 
9:1.) John, also, on the isle of Pat- 
mos, was “in the spirit” when he saw 
the Lord. (See Rev. 1:10.) There is 
no evidence that Jesus Christ has ever 
been seen by any natural eye since his 
resurrection. Indeed he expressly de- 
clared on the eve of his crucifixion, “ The 
world seeth me no more.” When there- 
fore John asserted that every eye should 
sce him, he must have had in his mind 
the limitation which the nature of Christ 
and this declaration required. 

3. There is a sense, in which it may 
truly be said that every eye did see Christ, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. He 
came at the beginning, preaching the 
approach of the reign of God—that king- 
dom of heaven which had been predicted 
as about to break in pieces and consume 
all other kingdoms. Of that kingdom 
he claimed to be the sovereign. Before 
Pontius Pilate he confessed himself a 
king; and tothe high priest of Israel 
he declared, ‘‘ Hereafter ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting at the right hand of 
power.” Yet his title to the throne of 
the world was. not practically asserted 
and manifested in his first coming. He 
came to preach and heal and suffer—not 
to reign. After his resurrection, he said 
to his disciples, “all power in heaven 
and on earth, is given unto me ;” and 
they thereafter proclaimed him the royal 
Son of God. Still, through the whole 
period of the apostolic age, his sover- 
eignty was not manifested to the world. 
Stephen saw him on the throne, and be- 
lievers knew that he was king ; but the 
world still denied and despised his claim. 
it was reserved for the awful period of 
his Second Coming, to make the world 
know its master. The testimony of his 


claim had gone “ into all the world for a 
He had pro- 


witness unto all nations.” 


claimed that within the age of one gen- 
eration, he would come and prove that 
claim, by destroying Jerusalem and dash- 
ing in pieces the Jewish nation. The 
report of that proclamation had gone 
with the gospel into all the world. Thus 
the destruction of Jerusalem was the ap- 
pointed sign and proof of his sovereignty. 
It was as if he had said in his first com- 
ing, “For the present, imagine, if you 
will, that I am a boasting impostor ; but 
when you see this temple, city, and na- 
tion swept with the besom of destruction, 
then know that I am King.” That tre- 
mendous event came to pass at the time 
appointed ; the sign he gave the world, 
appeared ; and all nations were com- 
pelled to see “ the Son of man sitting on 
the right hand of power.” Thus it may 
be said that every eye saw him, and eve- 
ry heart knew by a sure token, that to 
him it was given to rule the nations with 
a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel. The destruction 
of Jerusalem was the most public event 
that ever happened ; and in that, all the 
tribes of the earth saw and trembled at 
the majesty of the Son of God.* 

The word of the angels at the ascen- 
sion of Christ, “This same Jesus which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven,” (Acts 1: 11,) is 
sometimes urged as an objection to the 
theory of the Second Coming which we 
have presented. But it may more properly 
be regarded as a decisive objection to the 
popular expectation of a public personal 
advent, visible to the world. For as we 
have seen, his nature was that of angels 
after his resurrection, and his ascension 
was in the argelic world, as was shown 
by the presence of the angels who uttered 
the above declaration. Moreover, he as- 
cended, not in the view of assembled 
nations, but in the presence of a few 
of his disciples. The event was of a 
very private nature ; and, according to 
the word of the angels, his subsequent 
coming was to be equally private. 

It must not be supposed, that in main- 
taining that the Second Coming took 
place in the spiritual, and not in the 
natural world, we deny an actual person- 
al appearing to believers on earth. We 
hold that together with that spiritual 
presence, which was like the lightning, 
and that presence of power by which he 
startled the nations, there was also a per- 
sonal appearing on the one hand to the 
whole spiritual world ; and on the other, 
to the few believers who remained on 
earth. As he ascended, so he descended. 
Ashe ascended only in the presence of 





* If any one objects that these views are not sus- 
tained by the testimony of history, it may be an- 
swered, in the first place, that the light of history 
on the remarkable period immediately following the 
destruction of Jerusalem, is little better than total 
darkness. The predictions of the Bible are a safer 
guide through the confusion of that period than any 
external history. Secondly, it is hardly to be expected 
that the world’s historians, should confess the world’s 
convictions in such a case. All nations might have 
watched the issue that was made up between Jesus 
and the Jews in respect to his title to their throne; 
and might have seen the decision with a shuddering 
conviction of the truth and righteousness of his 
claim; and yet the conviction might have been so 
repressed and concealed, that unbelief, like a re- 
turning wave, immediately rolled over the world’s 
heart again, and swept from its memory and its his- 
tory every trace of its momentary pang of faith.— 
Thirdly, there is evidence in history, of some of the 
effects produced by the conviction which was 
wrought by the destruction of Jerusalem. Adam 
Clark says,—‘‘ It is worth serious observation, that 
the Christian religion spread and prevailed mightily 
after this period ; and nothing contributed more to 
the success of the gospel, than the destruction of 
Jerusalem happening in the very time and manner, 
and with the very circumstances so particularly 
foretold by our Lord.”—Clark’s Commentary on 





Matt. 24: 31. 





his friends, so he descended only in the 
presence of his friends. As he ascended 
in the angelic world, so he descended in 
the angelic world. As unbelievers knew 
nothing of his ascension, so unbelievers 
knew nothing of his descent. He entered 
the house of this world “like a thief,” 
unseen by the world, and took the goods 
he sought, viz., the few believers that 
remained looking for him, and departed 
leaving the world asleep. The abduction 
of a few despised individuals was not 
likely to excite much attention in that 
time of turbulence and slaughter. The 
silence of history, only proves that Christ 
came as he ascended, and as he predic- 
ted, “ like a thief in the night.” 

The private nature of the Second 
Coming is clearly illustrated by the par- 
able of the ten virgins. Matt. 25: 1—12. 
That parable occurs immediately after 
the description of the Second Coming in 
the 24th chapter. “ THEN,” says Christ, 
“ shall the kingdom of heaven be likened 
unto ten virgins,” &c. We suppose the 
virgins to represent the Primitive Church, 
and the bridegroom’s coming the Second 
Advent. And how did the bridegroom 
come? Not as many seem to suppose, at 
mid-day; not ever in the sight of all who 
went forth to meet him; but “at midnight 
the cry was made,” and not only the world, 
but the foolish virgins, missed the sight 
of him. He appeared only to them that 


were ready. 
( To be continued. ) 


HORTICULTURAL. 


**Tue Intusrratep AnnuaL Reeister or Rurat. 
Arvairs and Cuttivator Atmanac for 1861,” has 
come tohand. It contaims 124 pages of “ practical 
suggestions for the Farmer and Horticulturist,” and 
is embellished with one hundred and forty illustra- 
tions, including houses, farming implements, poul- 
try, fruits, &c. Itis published by Luther Tucker 
& Son, Albany, N. Y., and will be sent to the buyer, 
post-paid, for 25 cents; or at the rate of $2.00 for 
one dozen copies. We take from it the following 
horticultural information : 

How to obtain Fruit in New Places? 

This is an inquiry that often occurs to the 
minds of many owners of new places, or who 
have built new houses on unimproved spots.— 
We can inform such residents that much may 
be done towards an immediate supply, with 
proper selection and management—and that 
the assertion which they often hear, that “ it 
will take a life-time to get fruit” from a new 
plantation, is an absurd error. 


The quickest return is from planting Straw- 
berries. If set out early in spring, they will 
bear a moderate crop the same season. We 
have repeatedly obtained fine ripe berries seven 
weeks from the day they were set out; and in 
one instance where transplanted late with a ball 
of earth to each plant, in less than six weeks. 
The second year, if the bed is kept clean, the 
product will be abundant. Wilson’s Albany 
will safely vield any year, a bushel from a 
square rod, or about two quarts a day for half 
a month. 

Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, and 
Blackberries, all bear at about the same period 
from the time of setting out. Good-sized 
gooseberry-plants, say a foot and a-half bigh, 
will give a good crop for bushes of their size, 
the second year. We have hada bushel of 
Cherry currants, the third summer after setting 
out quite small plants, from a row thirty feet 
long. A bush of Brinckle’s Orange raspberry 
has been known repeatedly to bear about a 
hundred berrics the same year that it was 
transplanted—the fruit, however, was not full 
size. 

Dwarf Pears of the right sorts, and under 
right management, come quickly into bearing. 
If at the common age when set out, or two 
years from the bud, the most prolific sorts give 
some returns the second year, and more after- 
wards. Older trees, if carefully removed, 
produce larger crops--we have seen a tree of 
the Louise Bonne of Jersey, six years old 
when transplanted, beariny a bushel the second 
summer sfterwards; but much care is required 
for removing such large trees, and they are not 
subsequently so thrifty as younger ones, and 
consequently do not yield such excellent fruit. 
Among the dwarf pears which bear soon, are 








Louise Bonne of Jersey, Doyenne d’Ete, 
White Doyenne, Giffard, Fontenay Jalousie, 
Josephine de Malines, &c. The following 
sorts bear nearly as early on pear stock, viz : 
Bartlett, Sekel, Winter Nelis, Washington, 
Onondaga, Howel, Passe Colmer, Julienne. 

Grapes afford fruit soon—usually beginning 
to bear the second and third year. The Isa- 
bella, York, Madeira, Diana and Delaware, are 
particularly recommended for this purpose at 
the north, and the Catawba may be added for 
the Middle States, wherever it does not rot. 

Dwarf Apples should vot be entirely over- 
looked in the list of early bearers Half a 
peck per tree is often obtained the third year 
from the most productive sorts. , 

A good supply of all the preceding, will be 
sufficient to furnish a family with these whole- 
some luxuries from within a year or two of oc- 
cupying entirely new premises ; and will not 
only add greatly to the comforts and attractions 
of home, but contribute materially to the uni- 
form health of the occupants. : 


Pears for General Cultivation. 

At the last winter meeting of the Fruit 
Growers’ Society of Western New-York, the 
following varieties were especially commended : 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, tor its extensive pro- 
ductiveness (on the quince;) Tyson, for its 
handsome growth and excellent fruit; Virgalieu, 
for its productiveness, and the great popularity 
and high price of its fruit ; Sheldon, for its su- 
perb growth on the pear stock, and great ex- 
cellence ; Bartlett, for its admirable fruit and 
early bearing ; Belle Lucrative, for its superb 
quality ; Seckel, for its hardiness, great crops, 
and delicious flavor ; Flemish Beauty, for its 
general perfection, needing, however, to be 
picked early ; and the Lawrence and Winter 
Nelis as the best winter pears. The Howell, 
Brandywine, Buerre Diel, Washington, Duch- 
ess d’Angouleme, Giffard, Rostiezer, Anjou 
and Easter Buerre, were also highly recommen- 
ded by different members. The only objection 
to the Vicar of Wivkfield was its excessive 
bearing, and ordinary cultivators would not 
prune and thin sufficiently to make the fruit 
excellent. A. Pinney, of Clarkson, said that 
he found the fruit of the Louise Bonne of Jer- 
sey one-third larger when raised on dwarfs.— 
P. Barry remarked that although the Duchess 
d’Angouleme was preferred as a dwarf, yet on 
pear stocks the fruit continues to improve as 
the tree grows older, for twenty or thirty years. 
8. H. Aiusworth has a tree of the Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, twelve years old, with a barrel of 
pears on it. 





From the Babylon (L. I.) Democrat. 
Newspaper Enterprise. 


The general agent of the New York Asso- 
ciated Press was in our village, a few days 
since, for the purpose of locating some carrier 
pigeons which the association are about to ew- 
ploy for the purpose of intercepting the in- 
bound European steamers off Fire Island.— 
The same parties have for many years past 
employed pigeons at Halifax, N. 8., and at 
Sanday Hook, where they have proved of 
great service, and have doubtless contributed 
in no small degree to the association’s world- 
wide reputation for successful enterprise in 
outstripping all their opponents—whether edi- 
tors, news agents, or speculators—in the early 
reception of the European news. Prompted 
by their past success, and inspired, perbaps, 
somewhat by the expressed determination of a 
majority of the directors of the American Tel- 
egraph Company to strangle the Associated 
Press, and themselves control all the news of 
the Old World and the New, the association 
have, we understand, decided to extend their 
pigeon express to every point along the sea- 
board, from New York to Cape Race, where 
it is possible to have the steamers intercepted. 

Among the points that are thus to be cov- 
ered in addition to Halifax, Sandy-Hook, and 
Fire Island, are, we understand, Montauk 
Point, Nantucket, Portland, St. John’s, N. F., 
and Cape Race. The breed of birds used by 
the association is the celebrated Antwerp car- 
riers, which, when properly trained and used. 
will, we are reliably assured, fly at the rate of 
one mile per minute, and unerringly, from the 
point where they are throws up, to their home. 
Kach bird will carry, when properly adjusted 
to its legs, matter enough to make a column of 
our paper, and our pry will be gratified to 
learn that we have made arrangements by 
which we shall be able to receive by the asso- 
ciation’s birds all the interesting points of each 
steamer’s news within a few moments after the 
steamer arrives (in the day time,) in the viein- 
ity of Fire Island. ‘The birds have been loca- 
ted in excellent quarters upon the premises of 
Mr. S. C. Smith, in our village, and we under- 
stand they are soon to be put to work. The 
news will be sent to New-York by the nearest 
telegraph station, or by a relay of carriers, as 





circumstances may require. 





